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HENRY  AND  JOHN  THOMAS. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  family  reunions 
and  the  study  of  ancestry  have  become  popular.  My  older 
hearers  can  well  remember  when  little  attention  was 
given  to  such  meetings;  indeed,  among  many  it  was  re- 
garded as  presumptious  on  the  part  of  the  young  to 
seek  information  farther  back  than  a  generation.  The 
result  was  that  ancestry  and  family  history  were  for- 
gotten, and  in  many  instances  the  names  of  great  grand- 
fathers and  great  grandmothers  could  not  be  recalled. 

But  as  education  advanced  a  desire  for  a  knowledge 
of  family  history  was  developed,  and  it  gradually  grew 
until  it  has  spread  all  over  the  land  and  everywhere 
there  is  now  a  yearning  among  all  classes  to  know  from 
whom,  and  from  what  place,  they  descended. 

Out  of  this  yearning  grew  the  family  reunion — the 
annual  gathering  together  of  kindred  to  renew  family 
ties,  recall  memories  of  the  past,  revive  associations 
of  youth,  collect  data  for  family  history,  and  therefore 
bind  together  more  closely  the  links  in  the  chain  of 
lineage,  so  that  family  relationship  may  not  be  forgot- 
ten. The  purpose  of  the  reunion  is  a  high  and  holy  one. 
It  indicates  the  advance  towards  a  higher  plane  of  in- 
telligence and  morality.  It  existed  among  the  ancients, 
but  was  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  among  this  people 
while  they  were  founding  a  new  world. 

If  you  would  know  how  it  was  regarded  in  the  olden 
time  take  down  your  Bibles,  turn  to  Deuteronomy,  32-7, 
and  you  will  find  these  words:  "Remember  the  clays  of 
old,  consider  the  years  of  many  generations."    The  ad- 


monition  is  as  sublime  as  it  is  impressive  and  conveys 
a  lesson  that  should  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  all. 

Turning  to  Proverbs,  17-6,  you  will  read  that  "chil- 
dren's children  are  the  crown  of  old  men,  and  the  glory 
of  children  are  their  fathers."  In  those  days  genealogy 
was  not  forgotten  and  family  records  were  carefully 
preserved. 

A  writer  of  more  modern  times  has  impressively  said: 
"The  study  of  family  history  elevates  and  ennobles  the 
nature  of  man,  and  lifts  it  to  a  truer  and  nobler  type. 
To  know  nothing  of  our  ancestry,  or  from  whence  we 
came,  to  have  no  reverence  for  the  precious  memories 
of  the  past,  or  an  interest  in  those  who  are  to  succeed 
us  in  the  battle  of  life,  is  to  ignore  the  elements  and 
influences  that,  have  made  us  what  we  are,  to  repudiate 
the  natural  instincts  and  affections  of  the  human  heart, 
and  to  suppress  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  a  soul  that 
is  to  eourse  on  through  endless  cycles  of  eternity." 

THE  THOMAS  FAMILY. 

The  descendants  of  the  family  which  meets  here  to- 
day have  a  line  of  descent  reaching  back  to  the  earliest 
times,  and  the  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  existence. 
The  name  undoubtedly  came  from  Thomas,  named 
Didymus,  the  twin.  Greek  scholars  agree  upon  this 
point.  The  origin  of  names  is  peculiar,  yet  simple.  My 
friend,  the  Eev.  D.  E.  Sehoedler,  of  Turbotville,  who 
has  given  much  time  and  research  to  the  study  of  the 
origin  of  names,  writes  me  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  the 
surname  Thomas  was  derived  from  the  apostle.  The 
name  at  first  was  probably  assumed  as  a  surname  by 
some  one  whose  father's  name  was  Thomas,  though 
in  some  instances  it  may  have  been  chosen  by  one  who 
had  made  St.  Thomas  his  patron  saint. 

Such  variations  as  Thomassen,  Tomassen,  Thompson, 
Thomal,  Thome,  Tome,  are  derived  from  Thomasson, 
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which  means  the  son  of  Thomas.  If  both  father  and 
son  were  baptized  Thomas,  the  latter  was  called  Thoin- 
asson,  that  is  Thomas,  the  son  of  Thomas,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  former. 

"The  name  Thomas,"  says  Mr.  Schoedler,  "has  been 
less  changed  by  modern  speech  than  almost  any  other. 
We  therefore  find  it  as  a  surname  unaltered  in  every 
Germanic  country.  It  exists  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, but  is  peculiarly  common  in  Wales,  where  the 
language  is  of  course  Celtic,  but  the  name  of  Thomas 
appears  to  have  remained  unchanged." 

That  the  first  Thomas  came  to  Pennsylvania  before 
the  arrival  of  William  Penn  we  have  conclusive  evi- 
dence. History  informs  us  that  in  1681  John  ap  Thomas 
and  Edward  Jones,  of  North  Wales,  purchased  from 
William  Penn  a  tract  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  land 
extending  westward  from  the  Schuylkill.  This  land 
was  partly  included  in  what  was  after-wards  known  as 
the  "Welsh  settlement."  On  the  11th  of  August,  1682, 
these  parties,  with  forty  colonists,  arrived  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  immediately  proceeded  to  found  a  settlement. 
Penn  did  not  arrive  until  October  of  that  year.  This 
John  ap  Thomas,  therefore,  is  the  first  of  the  name, 
of  whom  we  have  any  account,  arriving  here.  This  was 
214  years  ago. 

Coming  down  to  later  years  we  find  that  George 
Thomas  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Penn's  Colony  from 
August,  1738,  to  May,  1717,  a  period  of  eleven  years, 
or  about  five  generations  ago. 

Note. — Very  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Sir  George  Thomas.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  planter  and  was  born  on  the  island  of 
Antigua  (one  of  the  British  West  Indies)  about  1700.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  as  lieutenant  governor  of  this  colony,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  Antigua.  After  leaving  here  he  was  governor  of  the  Leeward  and 
Caribbee  Islands  from  1752  to  1766.  He  was  created  a  baronet,  and  died 
in  London  in  1775.    Nothing  is  known  of  his  family. 
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In  the  study  of  genealogy  I  have  always  noticed  that 
in  either  the  male  or  female  line  there  is  one  family 
name  particularly  which  appears  to  be  kept  alive  from 
generation  to  generation.  Why  this  is  so  I  cannot  tell, 
unless  it  be  in  obedience  to  an  unwritten  law  of  per- 
petuity, of  which  we  are  unconscious,  but  instinctively 
fall  under  its  influence.  In,  the  study  of  the  genealogy  of 
the  family  now  under  consideration,  I  desire  my  hearers 
to  notice  particularly  the  Christian  name  of  George, 
which  they  will  find  has  descended  regularly  from  the 
time  of  the  Colonial  Lieutenant  Governor  to  the  present 
day. 

HENRY  THOMAS. 

One  of  the  heads  of  this  branch  of  the  Thomas  family 
came  from  the  German  Palatinate.  His  name  was 
Martin  (son  of  Durst),  and  he  was  born  there  about 
1701,  emigrated  with  his  family  to  America  in  1719, 
landing  at  Philadelphia  on  the  30th  of  August  of  that 
year,  his  father,  Durst,  having  preceded  him  several 
years.  They  sailed  from  Rotterdam  on  the  ship  Crown, 
which  carried  about  000  emigrants.  Much  sickness 
prevailed  during  the  voyage  and  over  one  hundred  died. 

Martin  Thomas  and  family  finally  located  in  what 
is  now  Lebanon  Township,  Lebanon  County,  (See  Egle's 
Hist.  Lebanon  County,  p.  254),  having  followed  the  trend 
of  the  settlers  of  1682,  under  the  auspices  of  John  ap 
Thomas  and  Edward  Jones,  sixty-seven  years  before. 
Here  Martin  Thomas  lived  for  nine  years,  dying  in  1758, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  He  left  a  wife,  Barbara,  and 
issue  as  follows,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  Germany: 

i,  Philip,  b.  1725;  went  south  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him. 

ii.  Durst,  b.  1827;  d.  1790,  in  Lebanon  County. 
Hi.  Jacob,  b.  1729;  d.  1771,  in  Lebanon  County. 

iv.  Henky,  b.  1731;  settled  on  Larry's  Creek;  d.  1807;  more  presently. 

v.  Adam,  h.  1733;  d.  in  Lebanon  County  about  1790. 

vi.  Martin,  b.  1739;  d.  about  1804,  in  Cumberland  Couuty. 
mi.  Anna,  b.  1741;  nothing  further  known  of  her. 
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In  this  address  we  are  only  called  upon  to  notice 
Henry  Thomas  and  his  descendants  and  relatives.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  name  of  whom  we  have  any  account 
to  settle  on  Larry's  Creek,  in  what  afterwards  became 
the  county  of  Lycoming.  He  was  the  fourth  sou  of 
Martin  Thomas.  We  know  nothing  of  his  early  life,  or 
when  or  whom  he  first  married.  But  his  marriage  must 
have  been  as  early  as  1774,  for  his  first  child  was  born 
Auo-ust  30,  1775.  The  name  of  his  wife,  or  when  or 
where  she  died,  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

Henry  Thomas  came  to  this  valley  early,  but  not  early 
enough  to  secure  choice  land.    On  his  arrival  the  best 
land  lying  along  the  river  had  been  pre-empted.  He 
then  went  upon  the  Indian  land  lying  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  west  of  Lycoming  Creek  and  sought  a  spot 
on  which  to  lay  a  claim.    This  must  have  been  some 
time  in  1775,  for  in  Deed  Book  E,  page  127,  we  find  this 
record:    February  28, 1787,  Henry  Thomas,  of  Dauphin 
County  (now  Lebanon),  agreed  with  Andrew  Str&ube, 
of  Dauphin  County,  in  consideration  of  £280,  to  convey 
a  tract  of  land  on  Larry's  Creek,  which  was  granted  to 
him  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  for  an  improvement  made 
in  1775!    This  land  came  into  market  in  1785,  after  the 
treaty  and  purchase  of  1784.    It  does  not  appear  that 
Stroube  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract,  for  Henry 
Thomas  received  a  patent  from  the  state  for  this  land 
under  date  of  July  15, 1795,  three  months  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  county  of  Lycoming.    The  tract  contained 
about  200  acres. 

About  the  time  Henry  Thomas  laid  his  claim  and 
made  an  improvement  on  Larry's  Creek  the  Bevolution- 
ary  war  was  under  way  and  there  was  a  call  for  men  to 
fight  for  liberty.  Besidents  on  the  Indian  lands  were  as 
quick  to  respond  to  the  call  as  those  living  on  the  lands 
of  the  Penns. 
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It  is  not  likely  that  in  those  early  and  perilous  days 
he  had  removed  his  little  family  to  the  wilds  of  Larry's 
Creek.  The  stream  at  that  time  ran  through  an  almost 
impenetrable  thicket  of  vines  and  underbrush,  and  it 
was  difficult  for  him  to  find  an  open  spot  on  which  to 
drive  his  stakes,  lay  his  claim  and  begin  the  work  of 
an  improvement. 

Like  all  the  settlers  on  these  Indian  lands,  Henry 
Thomas  responded  to  the  call  and  entered  the  military 
service,  and  on  February  1,  1777,  he  was  commissioned 
an  ensign  in  the  Twelfth  Regiment.  The  appointment 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Congress  and  his  commis- 
sion was  signed  by  John  Hancock,  president  of  that 
body.  This  precious  relic  (his  commission)  of  Revo- 
lutionary days  is  still  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion and  is  now  owned  by  Daniel  Tallman  Thomas,  a 
great  grandson. 

How  long  he  remained  in  the  service  we  know  not, 
but  that  he  was  commissioned  we  do*  know  by  the  com- 
mission itself.  For  this  patriotic  service  he  was  promptly 
given  a  warrant  for  his  improvement  on  Larry's  Creek, 
and  finally  received  a  patent.  The  State  Legislature 
wisely  provided  that  those  who  entered  the  service 
should  be  preferred  when  they  made  application  for 
lands  on  which  they  had  made  improvements  before 
entering  the  army. 

When  peace  was  restored  Henry  Thomas  settled  on 
his  Larry's  Creek  claim  and  commenced  making  further 
improvements,  and  he  soon  after  acquired  other  large 
tracts  of  hill  lands,  making  his  landed  possessions  ex- 
ceed one  thousand  acres.  For  fully  fifteen  years  we 
know  nothing  of  his  life  in  that  wild  region.  But  he 
evidently  made  steady  progress,  for  about  the  close 
of  the  century  he  established  a  rude  iron  furnace,  forge 
and  blacksmith  shop  on  Larry's  Creek  and  carried  them 
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on  for  many  years.  At  that  time  there  was  a  furnace- 
building  craze  rampant  in  the  land  and  furnaces  were 
founded  in  Centre  County,  on  Pine,  Larry's  and  Lycom- 
ing Creeks,  or  wherever  a  bed  of  iron  ore  was  known  to 
exist.  Of  the  Larry's  Creek  iron  works,  like  many  others 
of  one  hundred  years  ago,  not  a  vestige  now  remains, 
but  the  spot  where  they  stood  is  still  pointed  out  as  a 
historic  landmark. 

As  a  pioneer  iron  manufacturer  he  appears  to  have 
gotten  along  fairly  well  for  many  years;  but  he  was 
now  growing  old  and  he  felt  himself  giving  way  to  the 
weight  of  years,  and  no  longer  able  to  manage  his  busi- 
ness. Accordingly  he  and  his  wife  Margaret  conveyed 
their  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  and  two  other  tracts 
known  as  the  "forge  property,"  and  containing  nine 
hundred  acres,  in  consideration  of  "£5  and  maintenance," 
to  John  Thomas,  Sr.,  Jesse  Thomas,  George  Thomas, 
Samuel  Thomas,  Jr.,  William  Thomas  and  Henry 
Thomas,  Jr.  The  deed  was  executed  (see  Deed  Book 
F,  p.  185,)  August  31,  1805.  It  was  stipulated  that  the 
parties  were  to  hold  the  land  "as  tenants  in  common 
and  not  as  joint  tenants,"  and  take  care  of  the  grantor 
and  wife.  And  it  was  further  stipulated  that  they  were 
not  to  "alien  their,  or  either  of  their,  shares  or  parts  of 
the  said  three  tracts  of  land  during  the  natural  life  of 
Henry  Thomas,  without  his  permission."  His  two  eldest 
daughters,  Mary  and  Nancy,  were  also  provided  for. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  transfer  until  he  was  over- 
taken with  business  troubles.  In  Deed  Book  H,  p.  198, 
it  appears  of  record  that  on  the  12th  of  October,  1807, 
John  Cummings,  then  sheriff  of  Lycoming  County,  sold 
the  farm  where  he  had  first  settled,  for  debt.  Accord- 
ing to  the  deed  the  suit  was  brought  by  Abraham  Brand 
and  Henry  Bruser,  executors  of  the  wills  of  Adam 
Thomas  (his  younger  brother),  and  John  Bruser,  all  of 
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Lebanon  County,  to  collect  a  debt  of  £200  and  costs. 
The  farm  was  sold  to  James  Hepburn,  of  Northumber- 
land, for  $2,050,  and  the  sheriff  made  a  deed  to  him 
October  12,  1807.  The  farm  then  had  a  grist  and  saw 
mill  on  it.  Hepburn  held  it  for  nearly  five  years  when 
he  sold  it  to  John  Knox  for  f 6,000,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards  it  was  known  as  the  "Knox  farm." 

Henry  Thomas  came  to  his  death  suddenly  late  in 
the  fall  of  1807.  He  was  thrown  from  his  horse  at 
Queneshaque  (near  Linden),  and  striking  against  the 
rocks  was  killed.  He  was  about  seventy-six  years  of 
age,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  been  to  Williamsport 
to  look  after  legal  matters.  Fortunately  his  family 
Bible  has  been  preserved,  and  is  now  owned  by  his  great 
grandson,  Daniel  Tallman  Thomas,  and  from  its  time- 
stained  pages  (it  was  printed  in  17 41)  we  take  the  record 
of  his  family,  evidently  written  by  his  own  hand.  It 
is  as  follows: 

i.  Mary,  b.  August  30,  1775;  never  m. 

ii.  Elizabeth,  b.  July  31,  1779;  never  m. 

Hi.  John,  b.  May  23,  1783;  m.  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Deborah 
Tallman.  She  was  b.  September  1,  1778,  and  d.  October  6,  1853. 
John  Thomas  early  became  a  minister  in  the  M.  E.  Church  and  fol- 
lowed that  profession  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  noted  for  his 
piety  and  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  his  memory  is 
fondly  cherished  by  our  older  people.  In  1834  he  was  elected  a  com- 
missioner of  Lycoming  County  and  served  three  years.  He  d.  October 
7,  1867,  near  Williamsport,  in  his  85th  year,  leaving  descendants. 

it:    Anna,  b.  May  20,  1785;  d.  young. 

v.  Henry,  b.  September  2,  1787;  m.  Aug  Drake.  She  d.  about  1830, 
leaving  Elizabeth,  Amy,  John  Drake,  Rebecca,  Martin  and  Henry. 
Date  of  death  of  her  husband  unknown. 

vi.    Sarah,  b.  September  25,  1789;  d.  young. 

Of  these  six  children  four  reached  maturity.  When 
the  mother  died  I  have  no  record,  but  it  must  have  been 
soon  after  the  birth  of  the  last  child  in  1789,  or  in  1790. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no'  break  in  the  record  and 
history  of  Henry  Thomas,  but  now  occurs  an  obscure 
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point  which  I  find  myself  unable  to  clear  up,  and  in  the 
absence  of  records  family  tradition  must  be  depended 
on.    Soon  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  seems  to 

have  married  Margaret,  widow  of  Thomas.  Her 

husband  was  probably  named  Samuel,  because  in  the 
legal  papers  the  name  of  Samuel,  Jr.,  appears.  She 
appears  from  the  records  in  the  Deed  Books  to  have 
had  the  following  sons: 

i.    John,  b.  July  28,  1770,  probably  at  or  near  Philadelphia.    The  word 
senior"  appears  after  his  name  in  the  legal  records  evidently  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  Rev.  John  Thomas,  who  was  marked  "junior  » 
and  thirteen  years  younger.    Laterin  life  he  was  called  "Iron"  John. 
it.    Jesse,  b.  ;  d.  about  1827. 

m.    George,  b.  — ;  d.  .    He  became  a  minister  of  the  M.  E 

Church  and  from  1811  to  1813  preached  in  this  valley.  Time  and 
place  of  death  unknown. 

iv.  Samuel,  b.  :  d.  about  1835  or  1836.    His  name  in  the  legal 

records  has  the  word  "junior"  written  after  it,  which  indicates  that 
his  father's  name  was  Samuel. 

v.  William,  b.  .    When  and  where  he  d.  unknown. 

According  to  tradition  Henry  Thomas  became  the 
step-father  of  his  second  wife's  sons,  and  she  became 
the  step-mother  of  his  four  children,  and  they  were 
all  reared  as  one  family,  but  they  were  not  related  by 
blood.  There  was  no  issue  by  the  second  marriage 
Who  this  Samuel  Thomas  was  I  have  been  unable &to 
determine;  but  the  presumption  is  that  he  was,  or  had 
been,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  for  it  will  be  noticed 
that  one  of  his  sons  was  named  George.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  that  his  father  was  the  Colonial 
Lieutenant  Governor,  George  Thomas. 

"IKON"  JOHN  THOMAS. 

At  this  point  we  take  up  "Iron"  John  Thomas,  who 
is  the  central  figure  in  this  narrative,  and  the  ancestor 
of  the  majority  of  those  assembled  here  to-day  to  honor 
his  name  and  revere  his  memory.    He  was  so  named 
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because  he  was  early  interested  with  his  step-father  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  also  to  distinguish  him 
from  Rev.  John  Thomas,  the  third  child  of  Henry,  the 
pioneer. 

He  was  born  in  1770  and  was  thirteen  years  the 
senior  of  Rev.  John  Thomas.    Where  he  was  born  we 
know  not.    We  only  know  from  his  age  that  he  was 
rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  Revolution,  and  when  inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed  he  was  a  lad  of  six  years. 
When  he  came  to  his  Larry's  Creek  home  no  record 
remains  to  tell.    Rut  early  in  life  he  seems  to  have  be- 
come the  representative  member  of  the  family  and  the 
mainstay  of  his  step-father  in  his  declining  years.  His 
education  was  limited  to  the  meagre  facilities  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived;  but  being  possessed  of  an  execu- 
tive mind,  and  thrown  early  into  association  with  men, 
he  rapidly  developed  into  an  active  and  energetic  busi- 
ness man. 

"Iron"  John  Thomas  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Murphy,  December  24,  1797.    He  was  then  a  mature 
man  of  twenty-seven.    His  wife  was  born  J uly  25, 1781, 
and  tradition  says  that  she  was  the  first  white  female 
child  born  on  Larry's  Creek,  where  Millville  now  stands. 
Her  father  was  a  famous  clock  maker  of  his  time  and 
an  early  settler  on  Larry's  Creek.    When  Jaysburg  was 
founded  he  removed  thither,  opened  a  shop  and  carried 
on  business  until  his  death,  which  occurred  a  few  years 
after  the  founding  of  Williamsport.    He  made  a  large 
eight-day  clock  for  Judge  William  Hepburn,  which  is 
now  owned  by  a  granddaughter  (Mrs.  Charlotte  Slate), 
of  this  city,  and  it  is  still  doing  duty  as  a  time-keeper. 
Another  of  his  clocks  is  now  owned  by  Charles  W. 
Thomas,  of  Union  County,  a  grandson  of  "Iron"  John 
Thomas.    It  is  a  veritable  "grandfather's  clock,"  and  is 
highly  prized. 
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If  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Mary  Murphy  is  correctly 
given,  she  was  only  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  and  her  husband  was  eleven  years  her  senior. 

When  the  commissioners  of  Lycoming  County  set 
about  building  the  first  court  house  "Iron"  John  Thomas 
was  an  active  business  man,  and  from  him  the  commis- 
sioners received  much  of  the  iron  required  for  the  new 
structure.  Their  minute  books,  still  in  existence,  show 
the  following  items  and  amounts  with  which  he  was 
credited : 


1802,  September  24,  iron  for  court  house   §106.67 

"     December  3,  "  "  "  «    8.00 

1803,  May  4,  '«  "  "  "    fiO^OO 

"     September  1,  "  "  "  "    80.00 

"     December  6,  "  "  "  "   30.00 

1804,  January  31,  "  "  "  "    '  9.00 

"     March  26,  "  "  "  "    12.75 

"     May  2,  "  "  »  «   ZZZ..Z..  30.00 

"     September  6,  "  "  "  "    25  00 

1805,  May  5,  «  "  «  "   ZZZZZ  Z0.00 

"     September  10,  "  "  "  "    6  00 

1806,  May  10,  "  "  "  '«    5^0 

"     October  16,  "  "  "  "    21.27 


Total   §423.69 


This  iron  work  came  from  the  smith-shop  at  the  fur- 
nace, and  the  same  quantity  would  cost  fully  three  times 
more  to-day.  Under  date  of  October  17,  1803,  Henry 
Thomas  was  paid  $127.40  for  boards  and  scantling  for 
the  court  house.  It  came,  no  doubt,  from  his  primitive 
saw  mill  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Artman's 
woolen  mill. 

In  1816  "Iron"  John  Thomas  and  his  brothers,  Jesse, 
Samuel  and  William,  formed  themselves  "into  a  com- 
pany or  co-partnership  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  fur- 
nace, forge  and  smith-shop,"  and  under  this  agreement 
they  carried  on  business  until  1821.  The  article  was 
signed  January  2,  1816,  and  may  be  seen  recorded  in 
Deed  Book  N,  p.  524.    Previous  to  this  agreement  the 
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other  members  had  disposed  of  their  interests  in  the 
property,  and  in  course  of  time,  as  the  records  show, 
thev  disposed  of  their  property  to  other  parties. 

'•Iron"  John  Thomas  evidently  was  a  man  of  strong 
force  of  character,  and  a  leading  man  in  Mifflin  Town- 
ship. He  was  rugged  and  strong  physically,  aggres- 
sive, enterprising  and  clear-headed.  What  he  conceived 
to  be  right  he  did  and  was  not  easily  swerved  from  his 
course  by  the  whims  and  notions  of  others.  In  religion 
he  was  Methodist  Episcopal.  This  was  the  church  to 
which  the  early  members  of  the  family  belonged,  and  we 
have  seen  that  at  least  two  became  ministers. 

That  he  was  a  representative  man  of  his  time  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt,  and  was  generally  so  regarded 
by  his  neighbors  and  friends.  A  leader,  therefore,  in 
the  township  of  Mifflin,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  was 
sincerely  mourned  at  his  death. 

HOW  IT  OCCURRED. 

Like  his  step-father  he  came  to  a  sudden  death.  He 
was  thrown  from  his  sleigh,  February  20,  1843,  while 
driving  along  the  Larry's  Creek  road  less  than  a  mile 
below  the  iron  works  which  he  had  operated  for  so 
many  years,  and  almost  instantly  killed.  His  death, 
so  sudden  and  unexpected,  caused  a  profound  sensation 
in  the  neighborhood.  Thirty-six  years  before  his  step- 
father and  benefactor  had  also  perished  by  the  fright  of 
a  horse.  The  coincidence,  so  far  as  the  cause  of  death 
was  concerned,  was  remarkable,  and  among  the  super- 
stitious would  have  been  regarded  as  a  judgment  of 
some  kind. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  "Iron"  John  Thomas  was 
73  years,  6  months  and  22  days  old,  having  more  than 
lived  out  the  time  allotted  to  man  by  the  Psalmist.  His 
wife  Mary  survived  him  fourteen  years,  dying  June  26, 
1857,  at  the  age  of  75  years,  11  months  and  one  day. 


They  had  the  following  sons  and  daughters : 

i.  George,  b.  August  28,  1798;  d.  July  21,  1877,  at  Weedsport,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  hotel  business.  He  m.  Margaret  Carey, 
of  Bellefonte,  June  7,  1821.  She  was  b.  August  23,  1802,  and  d. 
October  30,  1888.    They  had  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters. 

ii.  Charles,  b.  August  31,  1800;  d.  March  7,  1879.  He  m.  Elizabeth 
Tackerberry  August  15,  1826.  She  was  b.  in  Ireland  February  6,  1806. 
and  came  to  this  country  with  her  parents  when  but  two  or  three  years 
old.    She  d.  December  4,  1874.    They  had  six  sons  and  four  daughters. 

in.  Elizabeth,  b.  March  12,  1804;  d.  April  17,  1826;  m.  Charles  Baird 
June  8,  1824.    Left  two  daughters. 

iv.  Moriah,  b.  May  19,  1807;  d.  ;  m.  Anthony  Pepperman 

November  29,  1827;  left  three  daughters  and  one  son. 

v.  Margaret,  b.  July  8,  1809;  m.  Robert  Baker  October  14,  1828;  d. 
April  9,  1855.  Had  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  Her  husband  d. 
July  24,  1892,  aged  87  years,  10  months  and  15  days.  He  was 
postmaster  of  Jersey  Shore  1852-1855,  and  treasurer  of  Lycoming 
County  1855-1857. 

vi.  John,  b.  June  15,  1811;  d.  February  18,  1891;  m.  Anna  Cowdrick. 
They  had  five  sons  and  six  daughters. 

vii.  Sarah,  b.  July  14,  1813;  d.  June  29,  1860.  She  m.  Harvey  Hetherlin 
December  31,  1835.    Left  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

viii.    Ellen,  b.  ;  d.  ;  m.  Thomas  Cooley  March  3,  1839. 

Left  two  children. 

ix.  Gideon  Draper,  b.  August  3,  1818;  m.  Marv  Ramsey  in  1841.  Both 
survive;  have  had  one  son  and  three  daughters. 

x.  Julia  Ann,  b.  ,  1820;  d.  young. 

xi.  Jane  Knox,  b.  May  11,  1822;  d.  February  17,  1893;  m.  Jacob  Fessler 
May  11,  1843.    They  had  two  sons  and  nine  daughters. 

xii.  Martha,  b.  February  15,  1825;  d.  August  17,  1879;  m.  David  Bussler 
November  28,  1848.    They  had  three  children. 

Altogether  there  were  fifteen  children  in  this  family, 
but  as  three  died  in  infancy,  a.  record  of  twelve  only  was 
preserved. 

"Iron"  John  Thomas  made  his  will  about  a  year  be- 
fore his  death.  No  words  were  wasted  in  disposing  of 
his  property.  It  was  typical  of  the  man,  and  is  given 
herewith  as  the  closing  chapter  in  the  life  of  him  whose 
career  was  remarkable  and  whose  end  was  sudden.  It 
is  dated  December  24,  1842,  and  is  as  follows: 

At  my  decease  I  desire  that  all  my  personal  property 
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be  sold  at  vendue  by  my  executors  and  applied  to  the 
payment  of  my  debts.  And  my  place  that  I  now  live 
on,  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  and 
the  buildings  erected  thereon,  I  wish  to  be  sold  by 
my  executors  at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  when  the 
lease  of  the  saw  mill  expires,  and  be  equally  divided 
among  my  children,  that  is  to  say:  Charles  Thomas, 
John  Thomas,  Jr.,  Margaret  Baker,  Sarah  Hetherlm, 
Ellen  Cooley,  Gideon  Thomas,  Jane  Thomas  and  Martha 
Thomas,  to  share  and  share  alike  after  the  thirds  are 
taken  out  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  which  I  re- 
serve for  my  beloved  wife  Mary  Thomas.  I  hereby  ap- 
point Abraham  Lawshe  and  William  Turner  executors 
of  this  my  last  will  and  testament. 

(Signed.)  JOHN  THOMAS. 

The  will  was  probated  March  4,  1843,  and  letters 
o-ranted  to  William  Turner,  of  Jersey  Shore,  who  set- 
tied  up  the  estate. 

THE  CLOSE. 

Before  closing  I  desire  to  return  thanks  to  Mr.  Royal 
H.  Bussler,  of  Newberry,  for  furnishing  me  with  dates 
of  the  birth  and  death  of  subjects  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  address.    He  has  collected  a  very  full  gene- 
alogical record  of  the  descendants  of  this  remarkable 
man.    I  know  this  to  be  so,  for  I  have  examined  it  sev- 
eral times,  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  to 
be  a  record  of  inestimable  value  to  all  who  have  de- 
scended from  the  sturdy  iron  manufacturer  of  Larry's 
Creek.    His  work  may  not  be  appreciated  now  as  it 
should  be,  but  posterity  will  award  him  the  credit  to 
which  he  is  entitled  for  rescuing  from  oblivion  the 
record  of  an  honorable  ancestry.    Local  historians  and 
genealogists  are  like  prophets;  they  are  not  without 
honor,  save  in  their  own  time  and  country. 

With  these  remarks  I  close  the  history  and  record  of 
these  two  pioneers — two  men  who  were  noted  for  their 
activity,  piety  and  integrity  of  character.    They  set- 
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tied  in  the  wilderness  and  by  their  strong  arms  carved 
out  homes  for  their  families.  Their  descendants  are 
now  numerous  and  widely  scattered;  they  have  filled 
all  stations  in  life  from  tillers  of  the  soil  to  the  various 
professions.  They  have  been  quiet,  unobtrusive,  indus- 
trious and  thrifty;  possessing  in  a  marked  degree  the 
attributes  essential  to  good  citizenship,  they  have  al- 
ways striven  to  preserve  untarnished  the  good  name 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  And  in  assem- 
bling here  to-day  to  honor  their  names  and  reverence 
their  memories,  thev  are  faithfully  carrying  out  the 
Scriptural  injunction:  "Remember  the  days  of  old, 
consider  the  years  of  many  generations." 
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